the river and all the work going forward among clatter
and cries. Presently, two carriages came down from The
City to the wharf. She saw that they contained Silpi and
some of the Persian Trade Commission. All went aboard
one of the despatch ships and were there for some time.
She thought idly, that that was the first sign that she
had seen, that the young men were mixed up with trade.
Then she thought, that if the ships were carrying arms
and these men were soldiers engaged in spying, their
presence on board might teach them a good deal. She
thought of going to the wharf-keeper in the office at the
entry, to tell him to have an eye on these men; and yet,
what had she to go upon? At that moment, Silpi and the
Persians all left the ship together, with an official whom
all upon the wharf saluted. She judged that this man was
the ship's captain: probably the visit was harmless. At
the blast of a whistle, the men discharging cargo knocked
off their work to eat and drink. She strolled towards the
ships, admiring their neatness. An elderly seaman who
had been in a post of authority, tallying the cargo as it
went ashore, asked her to step aboard and see the ship.
She thanked him and did so.

"Are you just from The City?" she asked.

"No, lady, only from Smyrna," he said.

"Are you going back there?" she asked.

"Yes, lady, as soon as ever we can get this stuff out
and the new stuff in. It's nearly the end of the sailing
season; we daren't wait."

"Would you take me there?"

"Why, lady," he said, "we're a Government ship, and
only take passengers on Government warrant. You'd
have to get a warrant from the Prefect for that. And,
as a matter of fact, I hear we're full up from the Pre-
fect's warrant already; he's sending all Sosthenes' people
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